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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



October, 



Conceived by Love incarnate close at hand, 

Brought forth for this: To furnish Peace a realm and race 

complete and fit, 
Endowed with daring to demand the earth as thine, 
Enthroned in hearts whose homage hastes where Justice 

stands — 
Thou art, O Arbitration, born of Love and Peace ! 

Less loved than War by lisping lass unschooled by life, 

Less loved than War by wanton, warriors waste their pay and 

manhood on, 
Less loved than War by world that wounds its Christ to death — 
But thou, O Arbitration, born of Peace and Love, art now, 
hast been, and evermore shalt be th' acclaimed compatriot 
of each cause that cries : 

"COME LET US REASON — NOT RESORT TO 
FORCE." 

TURNERSVILI.E, TEXAS. 



Communicated. 



" Are ye come out as against a thief, with swords and staves? " 

Very pleasant was the visit, which has just ended, of 
the Honourable Artillery Company of London, and 
doubtless many were the friendships that resulted or 
were cemented, between Americans and Englishmen. 
Every such interchange of courtesies we hail as weaving 
new threads in the warp and woof of the white flag that 
ought to float forever over both nations. 

But how unspeakably absurd were those gaudy uni- 
forms and those towering bearskins, at once the delight 
and the terror of the small boy! And how silly the 
lugging with them everywhere of those cumbersome 
weapons of war, as if at any moment they might have to 
use them against us ! 

We recall nothing more ridiculous, unless we except 
the spectacle last July of the swords dangling at the 
sides or tangled among the legs of the uniformed boys 
that rendered so excellent service in escorting the groups 
of visiting teachers. It was all very nice to have these 
handsome cadets of the school battalions pilot the fair 
" schoolmarms " so gallantly to points of interest. But 
why those "terrible swift swords"? Did the beardless 
wearers really fear that they might meet bandits or 
hostile savages in the jungles of the Back Bay or 
Charlestown, or the wilds of Lexington and Concord? 
Shades of " Don Quixote " and the immortal " Sancho ! " 
Newton, Mass., Oct. 17, 1903. H. B. S. 



Present Tendencies Toward the Unity 
of the World.* 

BY DE. JOSIAH STRONG. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
ference: I was once asked to make a three-minute 
address on the " Evidences of Christianity." [Laughter.] 
I did it, which encourages me to undertake a ten-minute 
talk on a new world tendency which, beyond peradven- 
ture,'will ultimately realize the permanent world peace. 
There is strength in the thought that this great consum- 
mation of a world peace is not our work and God our 

* Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 



helper, but it is His work and we are His helpers. All 
nations and reformers everywhere like to believe that 
God is on their side. It is far more important to have 
a rational conviction that we are on God's side. I ven- 
ture to think that even in ten minutes I may help to 
show you that those who are seeking and working and 
praying for the great consummation of international 
peace are on God's side. This assurance ought to give 
us patience to wait and inspiration to work for its full 
coming. 

If the Mississippi Valley were tilted only a few hun- 
dred feet the great river would empty into the Arctic 
Ocean instead of the Gulf. The reversal of this current 
would profoundly affect the future of the United States. 
Far more profound are the results which are to follow 
the reversal of a great world tendency as old as life on 
this planet. During all the past that stream of tendency 
has been toward diversity ; in all the future that stream 
is to be toward oneness. This profound change has 
taken place during the lifetime of our honored and 
beloved host. 

Students of civilization are now attaching far more 
importance than formerly to physical conditions. The 
vital law is recognized that life must adapt itself to 
environment, — the wing to the air, the fin to the water, 
the foot to the ground, — and that when environment 
radically changes life must readjust itself under penalty 
of death. 

When human life began, increasing population created 
a pressure which induced a movement outward. Men 
came under different environments, which resulted in 
differences of habits, customs, characteristics of social 
organization and of political organization, in one word, 
of civilization. As men became isolated, peoples who 
once spoke the same tongue became estranged. A 
language, like everything else that lives, grows, and 
hence with this increasing distance from one another 
grew up increasing barriers to communication. Thus, 
down to the nineteenth century, the peoples of the earth 
were isolated from one another in radically different 
environments which tended constantly toward differen- 
tiation. But during the past century a profound change 
took place. Under the influence of steam and electricity 
distances and differences are now being overcome, and 
intercommunication is*producing its far-reaching results. 
The industrial revolution produces certain conditions 
wherever it goes, and that revolution is journeying round 
the world. Emerson — and I believe that every one 
who speaks to-day is expected to make at least one 
quotation from him — Emerson says that coal is a port- 
able climate, which is equally true of ice. To-day the 
climate of one country may be shipped to another. 
With coal, ice, furnaces and the products of our manu- 
factures, we find that homes are being equipped through- 
out the world in much the same way, producing sub- 
stantially the same conditions and much the same climate. 
In many places in Cairo and Constantinople the Ameri- 
can might imagine himself in Chicago or in San Francisco. 

In like manner the press is producing a climate of 
opinion which is growing wider and wider. Millions 
are reading the same printed page. It would be inter- 
esting to study to what extent Shakespeare has served 
to harmonize the thinking of different nations. The 
same is true of the Bible. In like manner science is 



